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Security Requirements for 
Government Employment 


Executive Order 11605. July 2, 1971 


AMENDMENT OF ExecuTiveE Orper No. 10450 oF 
Aprit 27, 1953, Retatinc To Security REQuIRE- 
MENTS FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Consti- 
tution and statutes of the United States including 5 U.S.C. 
Sections 1101 et seqg., 3301, 3571, 7301, 7313, 7501(c), 
7512, 7532 and 7533; and as President of the United 
States, and finding such action necessary in the best inter- 
ests of national security, it is hereby ordered that Execu- 
tive Order No. 10450 of April 27, 1953, as amended, is 
hereby further amended as follows: 

1. Paragraph (5) of Section 8(a) shall read: “(5) 
Knowing membership in, or affiliation or sympathetic 
association with, any foreign or domestic organization, 
association, movement, group, or combination of persons 
(hereinafter referred to as organization) which is totali- 
tarian, fascist, communist, subversive, or which has 
adopted a policy of unlawfully advocating the commis- 
sion of acts of force or violence to deny others their rights 
under the Constitution or laws of the United States or 
of any State, or which seeks to overthrow the government 
of the United States or any State or subdivision thereof 
by unlawful means. 

2. Section 12 shall read: 

“(a) Executive Order No. 9835 of March 21, 1947, 
as amended is hereby revoked. 

“(b) The head of each department and agency shall 
be furnished by the Attorney General with the name of 
each organization which shall be or has been heretofore 
designated under this order. Except as specifically pro- 
vided hereafter, nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued in any way to affect previous designations made 
pursuant to Executive Order No. 10450, as amended. 
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“(c) The Subversive Activities Control Board shall, 
upon petition of the Attorney General, conduct appro- 
priate hearings to determine whether any organization 
is totalitarian, fascist, communist, subversive, or whether 
it has adopted a policy of unlawfully advocating the 
commission of acts of force or violence to deny others 
their rights under the Constitution or laws of the United 
States or of any State, or which seeks to overthrow the 
government of the United States or any State or subdivi- 
sion thereof by unlawful means. 

“(d) The Board may determine that an organization 
has adopted a policy of unlawfully advocating the com- 
mission of acts of force or violence to deny others their 
constitutional or statutory rights or that an organization 
seeks to overthrow the government of the United States 
or any State or subdivision thereof by unlawful means 
if it is found that such group engages in, unlawfully 
advocates, or has among its purposes or objectives, or 
adopts as a means of obtaining any of its purposes or 
objectives,— 

(1) The commission of acts of force or violence or 
other unlawful acts to deny others their rights or benefits 
guaranteed by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States or of the several States or political subdivisions 
thereof; or 

(2) The unlawful damage or destruction of prop- 
erty; or injury to persons; or 

(3) The overthrow or destruction of the govern- 
ment of the United States or the government of any 
State, Territory, district, or possession thereof, or the 
government of any political subdivision therein, by un- 
lawful means; or 

(4) The commission of acts which violate laws per- 
taining to treason, rebellion or insurrection, riots or civil 
disorders, seditious conspiracy, sabotage, trading with the 
enemy, obstruction of the recruiting and enlistment serv- 
ice of the United States, impeding officers of the United 
States, or related crimes or offenses. 

“(e) The Board may determine an organization to 
be ‘totalitarian’ if it is found that such organization en- 
gages in activities which seek by unlawful means the 
establishment of a system of government in the United 
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States which is autocratic and in which control is cen- 
tered in a single individual, group, or political party, 
allowing no effective representation to opposing indi- 
viduals, groups, or parties and providing no practical 
opportunity for dissent. 

“(f) The Board may determine an organization to 
be ‘fascist’ if it is found that such organization engages 
in activities which seek by unlawful means the establish- 
ment of a system of government in the United States 
which is characterized by rigid one-party dictatorship, 
forcible suppression of the opposition, ownership of the 
means of production under centralized governmental 
control and which fosters racism. 

“(g) The Board may determine an organization to 
be ‘communist’ if it is found that such organization 
engages in activities which seek by unlawful means the 
establishment of a government in the United States 
which is based upon the revolutionary principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, which interprets history as a relent- 
less class war aimed at the destruction of the existing 
society and the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the government ownership of the means of 
production and distribution of property, and the estab- 
lishment of a single authoritarian party. 
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“(h) The Board may determine an organization to 
be ‘subversive’ if it is found that such organization en- 
gages in activities which seek the abolition or destruction 
by unlawful means of the government of the United 
States or any State, or subdivision thereof. 

“(i) The Board may further determine, after consid- 
eration of the evidence, that an organization has ceased 
to exist. Upon petition of the Attorney General or upon 
petition of any organization which has been designated 
pursuant to this section the Board after appropriate hear- 
ings may determine that such organization does not cur- 
rently meet the standards for designation. The Attorney 
General shall appropriately revise or modify the informa- 
tion furnished to departments and agencies consistent 
with the determinations of the Board. 

“(j) The Board shall issue appropriate regulations for 
the implementation of this section.” 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
July 2, 1971 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:01 p.m., 
July 7, 1971] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11605 was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 





AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL 
ERA 


Remarks of the President, Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, and Speaker of the 
House Carl Albert at a Ceremony at the National Archives. July 3, 1971 


THE PreswweNT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chief Justice, and our very dis- 


tinguished guests: 


Weare, in this room, in the presence of some immortal phrases: “All 
men are created equal,” “government derives its powers from the consent 
of the governed,” “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

These are familiar words—perhaps too familiar. Because the real 
meaning of the words of independence is the meaning we give them today, 
in our own lives, and the love of liberty and equality that we pass on to 


our children. 


The American Revolution was not something that happened two 





centuries ago—it is something that is happening today. Behind it is a 
spirit of adventure, a spirit of compassion, a spirit of moral courage—the 
“Spirit of °76.” In that spirit, as President of the United States in this 
195th year of its existence, I declare the five years until our 200th 
anniversary to be the Bicentennial Era. In this Bicentennial Era, let us 
rededicate ourselves to the principles set forth by the men whose faces 
can be seen in the magnificent murals in this room—rededicate ourselves 
to the principles set down in these documents. 

One of those principles is the separation of powers. So it is fitting 
that we have with us tonight leaders of the other two branches of Gov- 
ernment. First, to speak to you about the meaning and spirit embodied 
in our Bill of Rights—the Chief Justice of the United States. 
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Tue Cuter Justice. Mr. President, Mr, Speaker, members of the 
Commission, fellow Americans: 


When we celebrate 200 years of the Declaration of Independence, in 
1976, we will honor a period in the life of our country rather than a single 
historical event. 

July 4, 1776 was a great occasion in our history and in the history of 
mankind, because it was the beginning of 15 years of startling develop- 
ments. In that very brief period—the time it takes for a boy or a girl, 
today, to go from primary school to the third year in college—a handful 
of men in our small country with a population of only a few million people 
at that time, wrote the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, 
and the Bill of Rights and literally shook the world with a new idea in 
government. 

These three remarkable documents that we see here tonight, gave 
the oppressed people everywhere in the world new heart, and the world 
has never been quite the same since that time. These men created a new 
form of revolution—one that ebbs and flows but never ceases, and it never 
needs force or violence. 

Many of the men who framed these great charters of liberty were 
young men. Thomas Jefferson, the prime author of the Declaration, was 
33, James Madison was only 25. When the Constitution was later written 
at Philadelphia, almost one-third of the active working delegates to that 
Convention were under 35. 

But even after the Declaration, and after the Constitution, there was 
such a deep concern that the people be protected from arbitrary actions 
of government, that in 1791 the guarantees of the Bill of Rights were 
added to the Constitution. These guarantees made more certain that the 
promises of the Declaration would be fulfilled, and that such great rights 
as freedom of worship, freedom of expression and due process of law could 
never be withdrawn from the people without their consent. 

These were revolutionary ideas and with them we Americans began 
a very special kind of revolution, and that revolution has gone on to this 
very day. Those who are impatient for change should see that no nation 
in all history has ever given so much power to the people and no people 
have ever used that power more often and more wisely to improve their 
lives and secure their liberties. 

Even though this revolution of ours will soon be 200 years old, it is 
still youthful and vital. Everyday is the beginning of a new phase in this 
kind of revolution—it is steady, slow, often silent and almost unseen, but 
it is a revolution that works constantly to improve the quality of life. It 
will always work that way if we make it work. 

That is the American Way. 

THE PresweNtT. Thank you, Mr. Chief Justice. 

One of the great purposes of our Constitution was—in its words—“‘to 
form a more perfect Union.” In the halls of Congress, that process of 
forming a more perfect Union—of improving our laws to make them 
more responsive to the changing needs of our people—has been going on 
for nearly two hundred years. 

Here, to speak to that subject, is the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 
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THe Speaker. Mr. President, Mr. Chief Justice, my fellow 
countrymen: 

Amid the dissension that sometimes amounts to hate in our country 
today, it behooves us to remind ourselves that we are a united nation 
where every individual, regardless of race, color, creed or economic status, 
is under our system clothed in the dignity that befits the image of his 
Maker. 

America’s first form of government was a confederation of states, 
loosely organized, but with the Articles of Confederation came chaos and 
black despair. There could be no liberty without union, no independence 
without strength. And so it was that in May 1787, a group of earnest men, 
representatives of the American States, assembled in the city of Philadel- 
phia and formulated a Constitution providing for a more perfect union 
and guaranteeing the individual rights of men to themselves and their 
posterity. 

In forging that Union, they constructed a system of government rigid 

enough to preserve its basic principles, flexible enough to be applied to any 
new conditions brought in the tide of time, conservative enough to pro- 
tect the individual from the fickle winds of popular impulse. Forged to 
protect and to secure individual liberty, that government is yet ever re- 
sponsive to the will of the majority, for by empowering the people with 
the right to elect their representatives, it gives the people the right to make 
and enforce the law and to control and operate their whole machinery of 
government. By dividing responsibility between an executive, a legisla- 
ture, and an independent judiciary, that government prevents tyranny 
over men. 

After nearly 200 years, that government still stands tall and rugged. 
It emerged from the Civil War unimpaired. It emerged from the two 
mightiest wars in history, grand and glorious. It has survived depressions, 
and riots, and troubles of all kinds, but it yet stands a monument to that 
spirit of forbearance, compromise, and self-restraint that has kept our 
Constitution vibrant. That same spirit will allay the divisions which haunt 
us today and will ensure for ourselves and our posterity not only the bless- 
ings of liberty, but a still more perfect union. 

THE PRESIDENT. My fellow Americans: 

We share tonight a great moment, the beginning of the Bicentennial 
Era. In this room, so rich in our most precious heritage, we look back across 
two centuries with pride and gratitude to all the brave and dedicated 
Americans, some famous but most unknown, who made it possible for us 
to be here today. 

But on this day, like the men and women who brought these United 
States into being 195 years ago, let us look more to the future rather 
than to the past. What kind of country do we want to be 5 years from 
now on America’s third century as it begins? 

Above all, we want the world of 1976 to be one in which Americans 
can live in peace with all the peoples of the world, and at peace with 
themselves. 

We are already taking the first long step toward that goal by ending 
the difficult war in which we are engaged, in a way that will contribute 
not only to peace in the Pacific but to peace in the world—not only to 
peace for our generation but to peace for the next generation. But we 
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can reach that goal after Vietnam only if America continues to meet 
its responsibilities of leadership in building a structure of lasting peace 
in the world. 

The stakes are much higher for us than they were for the Founding 
Fathers. One hundred and ninety-five years ago, what America did or did 
not do could have little effect on the peace of the world. But today we hold 
the high trust of free world leadership, and if we fail to meet our trust, 
the danger of war will be enormously increased. 


The future of the peace of the world is in our hands. We cannot 
and we shall not fail. 


Whatever mistakes we have made in foreign policy, we can be proud 
that in four wars in this century Americans have sacrificed their lives 
not for domination or conquest, but always to help others to enjoy the 
freedom which we ourselves gained in 1776. We shall never betray that 
tradition. We shall always use our strength to keep the peace, not to 
break it, to defend freedom, not to destroy it. 


The peace we seek is not merely the absence of war, but the build- 
ing of an open world—a world of open borders, open hearts, open minds, 
where people with different cultures and different systems of government 
can live side by side and draw strength from their diversity; a world 
where all men can devote their energies to the works of peace rather 
than to the weapons of war. This is the world our foreign policy, a 
foreign policy in which we emphasize negotiation rather than confronta- 
tion, seeks to build. 

And what of our Bicentennial goals for America at home? Here, too, 
we must aim high, for we already have achieved beyond the dreams of 
many other nations in the world. Americans today have by far the highest 
standard of living in the world, but even more important, we enjoy more 
freedom, we have more opportunity than any people in the world’s his- 


tory. Even the man who is poor by America’s standards, would be rich 
in most other nations of the world today. 


And yet we have no room for self-satisfaction. There is still so much 
to achieve in this country. Over the next 5 years we can confidently 
hope to achieve these high goals: 

—Full employment without the cost of war. 


—The restoration of our heritage of clean air and water which our 
forefathers enjoyed two centuries ago. 


—A nation in which we again have respect for law and freedom 
from fear. 
—Better education, health, and housing for all Americans. 
—Reforms of our Government to make our Government more 
responsive to the needs of our time. 
—Unlimited opportunity for every American citizen, whatever his 
background. 
These are great goals, but we could reach all these material goals 
and still not be worthy of our heritage unless we have the Spirit of ’76. 
The new United States of America 195 years ago was a small nation 
of only 3 million people, as the Chief Justice pointed out. It was weak 
militarily, poor economically, and yet in the face of all that, Thomas 
Jefferson said, “We act not for ourselves alone, but for the whole human 
race.” And the wonder of it was that the world believed him! 
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America caught the imagination of the world in those days, not 
because she was strong or rich but because the young nation stood for 
something far more important. It had a flaming idealism, a high purpose, 
a free spirit that has come to be called the Spirit of ’76. The American 
people believed in themselves, in their country, and their ideals. America 
195 years ago was weak in arms and poor in goods but rich in spirit. 
Let it not be said of our America today that we were strong in arms 
and rich in goods but poor in spirit. 

For we are not poor in spirit. The American spirit which inspired 
these historic documents around us here in this Archives lives today, 
hard at work, stronger than ever. We have been reminded eloquently 
of it by the Chief Justice and the Speaker, and as we celebrate the Fourth 
of July tomorrow, on Sunday, we will be reminded of another great source 
of America’s continuing strength—our deep religious faith. 

To look at America with clear eyes today is to see every reason for 
pride and little for shame, great cause for gratitude and little for regret, 
strong grounds for hope and none for despair. The crucial challenge 
now is to hold the high ground of confidence, courage, and faith that is 
rightly ours and to avoid the quicksand of fear and doubt. 

If we are to measure up as Americans, and if America is to measure 
up as a nation, the commitment which each of us makes to freedom can- 
not be less than the total commitment made by the 56 patriots who put 
their names to the Declaration of Independence so long ago. 

There is a famous painting of these men which hangs in the Roosevelt 
Room across from the President’s office in the White House. It is unusual 
because for some reason the artist never finished it. Many of the figures 
in the background of the scene are only sketched in or left blank. That 
painting reminds us of a profound truth. The American Revolution is 
unfinished business, with important roles still open for each of us to play. 

The message of that uncompleted painting is this: Any American 
can be a signer of the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights. We write our names with the lives we live. One of 
America’s new voters, Miss Cynthia Frink, 18 years of age, signed her 
name to America’s highest ideals in her high school valedictory speech 
a few evenings ago. Her message is for all of us on this Independence 
Day. Listen to her: 

“I think the time has come to defend America. I simply feel that 
on such an evening as this, thought should be given to the goodness of 
America, to the freedom it provides, greater than anything else anywhere 
on earth, even the liberty to attack the government which makes that 
freedom possible. We are truly man’s hope. No country has stood more 
firmly than she; been more just as she is just; been more generous than 
she has been; or is more deserving of the praise of her people than 
America.” 

We are going through a period when it is not always easy to keep a 
clear perspective about ourselves, our country, and our future. Day after 
day voices are raised to tell us what is wrong about America. We should, 
and will, correct what is wrong, but let us never allow what is wrong 
blind us to what is right about America. The time has come to answer 
the false charge that this is an ugly country. 

Let us love America. Let us love her not because she is strong and 
not because she is rich, but because America is a good country and we 
can make her better. 
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One hundred and twelve years ago, in one of the most tragic events 
in America’s history, John Brown, after the bioody raid on Harper’s 
Ferry, was tried, convicted, and sentenced to hang. 

On his way to the gallows he rode in a wagon with his own coffin 
right beside him. As he rode through the Virginia countryside that day, 
speaking to no one in particular, he said, “This is a beautiful country.” 

If John Brown, with his own death imminent, just before the tragic 
War Between the States, could say that, then even more we today can 
truly say: America is a beautiful country, and we are privileged to be 
the generation that has the magnificent opportunity to make America 
more beautiful for the generations to come. 


NOTE: The ceremony began at 10:30 p.m. in the Exhibition Hall at the National 
Archives. Sponsored by the American Revolution Bicentennial Commission, it was 





broadcast live on radio and television. 





26th Amendment to the Constitution 


The President’s Remarks at a Ceremony Marking the 
Certification of the Amendment Extending the Right 
To Vote to Citizens 18 Years of Age or Older. 

July 5, 1971 


It’s a great privilege to welcome this very exciting group 
to the White House on the day that we celebrate our na- 
tional Independence Day. And it seems to me that it is 
particularly appropriate that on this same day we are cer- 
tifying the 26th Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

That amendment, as you know, provides for the right 
to vote of all of our young people between 18 and 21—11 
million new voters as a result of this amendment that you 
now will see certified by the GSA Administrator. 

Now, the custom on certification of an amendment has 
varied through the history of this country. Always, of 
course, the certification is provided, but as far as wit- 
nesses are concerned, sometimes the President witnesses 
it, usually he has in recent years, but I understand a Presi- 
dent has a prerogative to ask for additional witnesses if 
he likes. 

And on this occasion, therefore, I am going to ask that 
three of the representatives of this group who are 18 years 
of age or older—and I understand you range from 15 to 
20, so we picked three 18-year-olds. We have worked 
this out so that you know it’s absolutely fair, by lot, 
through checking with Mr. Ramsey, your Choir Director. 
They cover all parts of the country. If these three would 
step forward as I call their names and stand beside me on 
my left, first, Julianne Jones from Memphis, Tennessee; 
second, Joseph Loyd from Detroit, Michigan; and third— 
incidentally, I don’t think this was an accident—we have 


one from California, and it’s Paul Larimer from Concord, 
California. 


[At this point, Robert L. Kunzig, Administrator of General Services, 
signed the certification of the amendment and the President and 
Julianne Jones, Joseph Loyd, Jr., and Paul Larimer of the “Young 
Americans in Concert” then signed as witnesses.] 


If Mr. Ramsey would step forward, I am going to pre- 
sent the pen that I witnessed with to the Director. I wish 
we had 500 more pens, but that’s above our budget. 

If I could have your attention for just a moment, this 
is, of course, a very historic occasion in this famous room, 
the East Room of the White House. And I’m sure that 
as you are here witnessing the signing of the 26th Amend- 
ment, its certification, that you must think back about all 
the things that must have happened in this room from 
the times that John Adams, who was the first President 
to live in the White House, lived here. 

I think particularly it’s significant that this group, 
“Young Americans in Concert,” is here today, and that 
you’re going to go abroad; you are going to be in Europe, 
as I understand, for 28 days. 

And I’ve been thinking about what kind of a message 
you would be taking to Europe, what you would be say- 
ing. You’re going to be saying it, of course, in song, but 
you also will be saying it by your presence, by how you 
represent America. I think these are some of the things 
that we in the United States would like the people of 
Europe to hear from our young people, those who repre- 
sent us so well, as you will be representing us in these 
next 28 days. 

Naturally, you all know that America is the richest and 
strongest nation in the world. But it is not that, the fact 
that we are strong, the fact that we are rich, that makes 
America the hope of the world, that made it the hope of 
the world when it began, and makes it still the hope of 
the world today. 

In other words, when we look at our strength, the thing 
that you can be proud of is that you can tell anybody 
in Europe, in Asia, Latin America, anyplace in the world, 
that America in this century has never used its strength 
to break the peace, only to keep it. We have never used 
our strength to take away anybody’s freedom, only t0 
defend freedom. 

And you can also assure them that the strength of 
America in this last third of a century when you will be 
making the great decisions by your votes, and perhaps 
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in your positions of leadership, that America’s strength 
will be used to bring peace and keep peace in the world. 

This is a very important thing, because many other 
powers, when they reach the pinnacle where we are, 
the pinnacle of free world leadership, still had designs 
on conquests. The United States of America doesn’t 
want an acre of territory. We do not want to dominate 
anybody else. We want other people simply to have the 
freedom that we enjoy. That’s what we believe in and 
that’s what you can say as you go abroad. 

Now, let me say a word about our wealth. We are 
a very rich country, rich by any standard that civilization 
has ever put for nations. But the fact that a country is 
rich isn’t going to make you very popular abroad, not 
popular because, after all, people who do not have as 
much as we have wonder, how do we get it, how are we 
going to use it. 

You can be very proud in that respect, too. You can 
point out that as far as our wealth is concerned, that it 
isn’t something that is an end in itself. We’re not proud 
of it because we’re rich. We are proud because what we 
have in the way of wealth enables us to do good things. 

For example, there was a terrible flood in Romania, 
a Communist country, a few months ago. We were able 
to send $10 million to the people in that land. You all 
read about the terrible earthquake in Peru, you know, 
where 50,000 people were killed. We sent millions of 
American dollars to that country. 

Whenever people in other lands have problems, we’re 
able to help them. In fact, since World War II, $100 bil- 
lion has come from America to help both our friends and 
those who had been our enemies. We could not have done 
that unless we were rich. 

And then here at home, what does wealth mean? Well, 
it isn’t an end in itself; it should never be. If it does 
become an end in itself, then we’re simply a rich coun- 
try or a rich person living selfishly, thinking only of 
what’s good for us. 

But the reason that our wealth means something far 
more than that is that it enables us today to set out goals 
higher than any people in the history of the world. We 
can do more in building better education. We can do 
more, for example, in improving health care in this coun- 
try. We can do more in campaigning on a program against 
poverty, in raising the level of all of our people, than any 
nation in the world, and the reason we can do it is because 
America is a rich country. 

And so, therefore, we are not proud of the fact that 
we're rich simply because of that, but we say we—in view 
of the fact that we produce so much—that we’re very 
privileged to be able to do good things, and may it always 

be that way. 

Finally, I would like to leave this thought with you: 
I think more than conveying to the people of Europe, 
what is the truth, that America is strong and that Amer- 
ca is rich and that we will use our strength and our 
wealth for good things, I think that what they would 
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like to hear from young Americans is what I know you 
convey as I see you here today, and that is that we stand 
for something far more important than wealth and far 
more important than strength. 

We stand for something that made this country the 
wonder of the world 195 years ago. Just think of it. 
Three million people then, very poor, very weak by world 
standards, and yet Thomas Jefferson was able to say, 
“We act not for ourselves alone, but for the whole human 
race.” He could not have said that and the world would 
not have believed him, and they did believe him, unless 
America stood for something other than wealth and 
strength. 

And what did it stand for? Well, first, it was a young 
nation; and second, it was an idealistic nation; and third, 
it was a nation that believed in itself, that had faith in 
God, and also that set very high purposes and very high 
goals for all people. That is why people came to America 
when they had the opportunity, because here there was 
more chance, more opportunity than in any nation in 
the world. 

It’s significant, incidentally, that this very desk on 
which we have certified this amendment was the desk 
that Thomas Jefferson used at the Continental Congress 
during the time that that Congress was meeting in Phil- 
adelphia. He used to stand up writing at that desk because 
while he was a relatively young man, not perhaps by 
your standards, but certainly by mine, only 33 years of 
age, he had arthritis and he therefore liked to write 
standing up. 

But coming now to the basic theme, the reason that 
I believe that young Americans, you who represent the 
youth of America at its best, the reason that I believe 
that you will represent America well abroad, the reason 
I believe that your generation, the 11 million new voters, 
will do so much for America at home, is that you will 
infuse into this country some idealism, some courage, 
some stamina, some high moral purpose that this Nation 
always needs, because a country throughout history, we 
find, goes through ebbs and flows of idealism. And time 
after time the country needs an infusion of new spirit, 
an infusion of youth. You are bringing that. 

As I meet with this group today, I sense that we can 
have confidence that America’s new voters, America’s 
young generation, will provide what America needs as 
we approach our 200th birthday, not just strength and 
not just wealth, but the “Spirit of ’76,” a spirit of moral 
courage, a spirit of high idealism in which we helieve 
in the American dream, but in which we realize that the 
American dream can never be fulfilled until every Amer- 
ican has an equal chance to fulfill it in his own life. 

That’s what I believe. It’s what you believe. And 
that’s why, I think, we’re so proud to have you in this 
room today on this historic occasion. 

Mr. Ramsey, we have had some great stars perform 
in this room, of course, some of the great stars in opera 
and some of the marvelous singing groups, and some from 
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the age of jazz—Duke Ellington, for example, was here— 
and many others that are perhaps more relevant to the 
group here. But I think that this room would be honored 
to have this group that is going to represent us in Europe 
sing in the White House. Could we have a number from 
you? 

[At this point, the “Young Americans in Concert” under the direc- 
tion of William Ramsey, sang the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.”’] 

Mr. Ramsey, I have heard the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic at least 700 or 800 times, and I have heard it 
sung by many fine groups, but I can tell you that after 
hearing this rendition, that no group has ever sung it 
better. Believe me, this is a magnificent job. 

Now, I want to ask you a question: How many of you 
have been to Europe before? Just a few. 

Now, one thing you are going to find is that when 
you’re there, it’s-very exciting, you know, to see all these 
places that you read about when you were in school and 
the rest, and the sightseeing, in addition to the perform- 
ance, and the people you’re going to meet, and you are 
going to, of course, get acquainted with some different 
kind of food than you’ve been used to, but it will be fun. 

From my own experience, I can tell you that after 
traveling to about 70 countries in the world that I’ve 
always enjoyed it, and I have always enjoyed particu- 
larly trying different kinds of food. But after I’ve been 
gone about a month, I say, “Gee, I’d like to have some 
home cooking.” Now, I told Mrs. Nixon, as we were get- 
ting off the helicopter, that we really ought to provide 
some home cooking. We don’t quite have enough for 500, 
but we do have refreshments. And I checked it out and 
I find that the punch is very good, and it’s made from 
Florida and California products. But as far as the home 
cooking is concerned, I found that the cookies were made 
by a Swiss chef, but they also will be very good. 

I want you to know, though, in a very serious sense, 
that this house is one that all Presidents have lived in since 
John Adams was President, but it really belongs to the 
whole country. 

There’s a wonderful Spanish phrase, whenever you 
go into a Spanish country and somebody welcomes you 
at an airplane, or as you go into a house, even a very 
humble house, they’ll say “Estan ustedes en su casa,” 
which means, of course, “You’re in your own house.” 

And I want everyone here, all 500 of you, to feel that 
for the few moments that you’re here enjoying the home 
cooking and also the White House tour, this is your house, 
this is your home; you’re in your own house. We’re very 
proud of you; we hope you have a wonderful trip; and 
we hope you come back to Washington many times and 
come back to this house many times. 

Thank you. 

By the way, in checking at the warehouse, we find 
we do have enough pens for all 500 of you. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:32 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


The Young Americans in Concert program is sponsored by the 
Universal Academy for Music of Princeton, N.J. The young mui. 
cians, numbering approximately 500, were selected from every 
State in the Nation. 


For the document certifying the amendment, see the Federal 
Register of July 7, 1971 (36 F.R. 12725). 


Kansas City, Missouri 


The President’s Remarks to News Media Executives 
Attending a Background Briefing on Domestic Policy 
Initiatives. July 6, 1971 


Ladies and gentlemen, from reading the agenda, 
I think you have had a pretty full plate on the domestic 
issues. I gather from looking at the people here at the 
head table that you have been briefed. 

I heard the answer to the last question on the econ- 
omy. I understand there were other questions on that, and 
on the health program, also on our environment, on our 
revenue sharing, reorganization programs, on our crime 
programs, particularly with regard to the control of 
dangerous drugs, and also programs that may be in 
related fields that Mr. MacGregor may have covered. 

I think perhaps for this kind of meeting, what I could 
best do is to put all of these domestic programs into a 
broader context, to indicate the relationship between these 
programs and the problems that America has in the 
world. 

Sometimes that seems very, very hard to do. I realize 
that it is quite the approach these days to suggest that 
we either ought to look at our foreign policy and put 
that as priority number one, in other words, the security 
of America must come first, or we must put our priority 
on domestic problems, and turn away from the problems 
in the world. 

The answer to that is that we must do both. It would 
not be any good to have clean air and water if we were 
not around to enjoy it. On the other side of the coin, 
we are not going to play an effective role in the world 
unless we have a healthy environment, economically and 
every other way. 

For a few moments, I would like to discuss the world 
position we find ourselves in today, and indicate why I 
believe these domestic programs, a program of reform 
which goes far beyond any program of reform which 
has been submitted to the American people in over 
40 years; why that program is so essential at this particu- 
lar time; why it is that America now cannot be satisfied 
domestically, we cannot rest on our laurels; why we have 
to make a critical examination of everything we are doing 
in this country to see whether we are doing it with the 
most efficiency possible. 

Now, in terms of our world situation, the tendency is— 
and this has been the case for the last 5 to 6 years—for us 
to obscure our vision, almost totally, of the world because 
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of Vietnam. That is understandable. We are always con- 
cerned about the war in which we are currently involved. 
That was true at the time of Korea. It is now true of 
Vietnam. 

The difficulty is that as we obscure our vision with 
Vietnam, we do not see very significant changes that have 
occurred in the world over the past 25 years, the period 
since World War II, and changes that have occurred 
even more dramatically, perhaps, over the past 5 to 
10 years, and ones that may be in the offing. So I would 
like to take Vietnam very briefly. 

I have nothing new to say on Vietnam. It seems to me, 
however, that since so much has been written and said 
in recent weeks about how we got in, it might be well to 
reiterate what we are doing to get out. 

On Vietnam, what we find is that 300,000 Americans 
have left Vietnam since this administration came in. 
A division a month are coming home each month at this 
time. As far as casualties are concerned, it is interesting 
to note that the casualties in the month of June were 
less on a monthly basis than the weekly casualties we were 
having a year ago. When we came into office, they were 
15 times as great per month or week or day, take the 
index, whatever it is. One is too many, but that does 
indicate the winding down of the war. 

As far as the ending of the war is concerned, as far 
as American involvement, we find that we are proceeding 
on two tracks. We are actively pursuing the negotiating 
channel. We also, regardless of what happens on the nego- 
tiating front, are pursuing our program of Vietnamiza- 
tion in which all Americans will be withdrawn from 
Vietnam consistent with two objectives: first, of course, 
the release of our prisoners of war; and secondly, in a 
way that will contribute to a permanent and lasting peace, 
we hope, in Southeast Asia and in the Pacific, rather than 
in a way that might increase the danger of another war. 

I will simply conclude this section by saying this: Viet- 
nam is an issue which, of course, concerns us. It is an 
issue, however, to which we have an answer. The Amer- 
ican involvement is being ended. It will be ended cer- 
tainly. The question is only a matter of time and only a 
matter of how. So consequently, it seems to me that a 
group of editors, opinion makers like yourselves, should, 
and I think will, appreciate the opportunity to look 
beyond Vietnam. 

For example, a year from now, what is the world going 
to look like as Vietnam moves from our vision, or at least 
recedes from it, and what will America’s role in the 
world be at that time? 

As I came into the room, I noticed Martin Hayden. 
I shook hands with him. I perhaps can put my remarks 
on the world scene in context by pointing out that he 
first came to see me when I was a freshman Congress- 

man. It was 24 years ago. I was thinking how much had 
happened in those 24 years. Many of you, a few of you, 


are old enough to remember what America was 24 years 
ago. 
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We were number one in the world militarily, with no 
one who even challenged us because we had a monopoly 
on atomic weapons. We also at that point were number 
one economically by all odds. In fact, the United States 
of America was producing more than 50 percent of all 
the world’s goods. 

That was just 25 years ago. Now, 25 years having 
passed, let’s look at the situation today and what it may 
be five years from now or ten years from now. I will not 
try to limit myself to five or ten years except to say that 
in the next decade we are going to see changes that may 
be even greater than what have occurred in the last 25 
years, and very great ones have occurred in that respect. 

First, instead of just America being number one in the 
world from an economic standpoint, the preeminent world 
power, and instead of there being just two superpowers, 
when we think in economic terms and economic poten- 
tialities, there are five great power centers in the world 
today. Let’s look at them very briefly. 

There is, of course, the United States of America. There 
is, second, Western Europe—Western Europe with Brit- 
ain in the Common Market. That means 300 million of 
the most advanced people in the world, with all the pro- 
ductivity and all the capacity that those people will have 
and, of course, with the clout that they will have when 
they act together, as they certainly will. That is a new 
factor in the world scene that will come, and come very 
soon, as we all know. 

Then in the Pacific, looking also at free world coun- 
tries, we have a resurgent Japan. I met with steel leaders 
of industry and unions this morning. I pointed out what 
happened to Japan in terms of their business. Twenty 
years ago Japan produced 5 million tons of steel; this 
year 100 million; 2 years from now Japan will produce 
more steel than the United States of America. 

That is what has happened. It has happened in the 
case of Japan, in the case of Germany, our two major 
enemies in World War II, partly as a result of our help 
in getting them on their feet, and partly because of their 
own energy and ability. 

Now we have three power centers—the United States, 
Western Europe, and Japan, noting that both Western 
Europe and Japan are very potent competitors of the 
United States; friends, yes; allies, yes; but competing and 
competing very hard with us throughout the world for 
economic leadership. 

Now we turn to the other two superpowers, economic 
superpowers I will say for the moment. The Soviet Union, 
of course, first comes to mind. Looking at the Soviet 
Union, we are entering a period which only time will 
tell may be successful in terms of creating a very new rela- 
tionship or a very different relationship than we have 
had previously. 

I referred to the need for an era of negotiation rather 
than confrontation when I made my inaugural speech. 
We have been negotiating. We have made some progress 
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in the negotiations. The important thing is, we are nego- 
tiating rather than confronting in many areas of the 
world, where confrontation could lead to explosion. 
Whether it is on limitation of nuclear arms, the issue 
of Europe, or negotiations on the Mideast, the negotia- 
tions are going on. 


I am not suggesting that these negotiations are going 
to lead to instant peace and instant relationships with 
the Soviet Union such as we presently have with our 
friends in Asia who may be allied with us, or who may 
have systems of government that are more closely aligned 
to ours. What we have to recognize is that even as we limit 
arms, if we do reach an agreement in that f.2ld, and even 
if we find ways to avoid confrontation in other areas. and 
perhaps work out a negotiated settlement for mutual force 
reductions in Europe, and the problem of Berlin and all 
the others that come to mind, we must recognize that the 
Soviet Union will continue to be a very potent, powerful, 
aggressive competitor of the United States of America. 
And, ironically—and this is also true of Mainland China, 
as I will point out in a moment—as we have more and 
more success on the negotiation front, as for example the 
Soviet Union, like the United States, may be able if we 
have a limitation in nuclear arms, if we are able to turn 
our eyes more toward our economic development and our 
economic problems, it simply means that the competition 
changes and becomes much more challenging in the eco- 
nomic area than it has been previously. 


So what we find, in other words, is that the success, 
and we do want success. of a policy of negotiation rather 
than confrontation will lead to infinitely more economic 
competition from the Soviet Union. 


Mainland China is, of course, a very different situation. 
First in terms of its economic capacity at the present time, 
a pretty good indication of where it is is that Japan. with 
100 million people, produces more than Mainland China 
with 800 million people. But that should not mislead us, 
and it gives us and should give none of the potential com- 
petitors in the world markets. Mainland China, any sense 
of satisfaction that it will always be that way, because 
when we see the Chinese as people—and I have seen them 
all over the world, and some of you have, too, whether in 
Hong Kong or Thailand or Singavore or Bangkok, any of 
the great cities, Manila, where Chinese are there—they are 
creative, thev are productive, they are one of the most 
capable people in the world, and 800 million Chinese are 
going to be, inevitably, an enormous economic power, 
with all that means in terms of what they could be in other 
areas if they move in that direction. 


That is the reason why I felt that it was essential that 
this administration take the first steps toward ending the 
isolation of Mainland China from the world community. 
We had to take those steps because the Soviet Union could 
not, because of differences that they have that at the pres- 
ent time seem to be irreconcilable. We were the only other 
power that could take those steps. 


Let me be verv. shall I say, limited in what I would dis. 
cuss on this particular issue, because we should not cop. 
sider that more has happened than has happened. What 
we have done is simply open the door—open the door for 
travel, open the door for trade. 

Now the question is whether there will be other door 
opened on their part. But at least the doors must be opened 
and the goal of U.S. policy must be, in the long term, end. 
ing the isolation of Mainland China and a normalization 
of our relations with Mainland China because, looking 
down the road—and let’s just look ahead 15 to 20 years— 
the United States could have a perfectly effective agree. 
ment with the Soviet Union for limitation of arms; the 
danger of any confrontation there might have been almost 
totally removed. 

But Mainland China, outside the world community, 
completely isolated, with its leader not in communication 
with world leaders, would be a danger to the whole world 
that would be unacceptable, unacceptable to us and un- 
acceptable to others, as well. 

So, consequently, this step must be taken now. Others 
must be taken, very precisely, very deliberately, as there is 
reciprocation on the other side. 

But now let’s see how this all fits into the economic 
program I mentioned a moment ago, and the economic 
challenge. The very success of our policy of ending the 
isolation of Mainland China will mean an immense es 
calation of their economic challenge, not only to us, but 
to others in the world. 

I again come back to the fundamental point: 800 mil- 
lion Chinese, open to the world, with all the communica- 
tion and the interchange of ideas that inevitably will occur 
as a result of that opening, will become an economic 
force in the world of enormous potential. 

So, in sum, what do we see? What we see as we look 
ahead 5, 10, and perhaps 15 years, we see five great 
economic superpowers: the United States, Western 
Europe, the Soviet Union, Mainland China, and, of 
course, Japan. 

Now, I do no suggest, in mentioning these five, that 
Latin America is not important, that Africa is not impor- 
tant, that South Asia is not important. All nations are 
important and all peoples in underdeveloped or less de- 
veloped countries will play their role. But these are the 
five that will determine the economic future, and because 
economic power will be the key to other kinds of power, 
the future of the world in other ways in the last third 
of this century. 


Now let’s see what this means to the United States. 
It means that the United States, as compared with that 
position we found ourselves in immediately after World 
War II, has a challenge such as we did not even dream of. 
Then we were talking about the dollar gap; then we were 
talking about the necessity of, putting it in terms of a 
poker game, that the United States had all the chips and 
we had to spread a few of the chips around so that others 
could play. 
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We did it. $100 billion for Western Europe to rebuild 
them, and billions of others to other countries, and it was 
the correct policy as it turned out. Now as we see the world 
in which we are about to move, the United States is no 
longer in the position of complete preeminence or pre- 
dominance. That is not a bad thing. As a matter of fact, 
it could be a constructive thing. The United States is still 
the strongest nation in the world, the richest nation in the 
world, but now we face a situation where four other 
potential economic powers have the capacity, have the 
kind of people—if not the kind of government, at least 
the kind of people—who can challenge us on every front. 

That brings us back home, and it brings us back home 
for a hard look at what America needs to do if we are 
going to run this race economically and run it effectively 
and maintain the position of world leadership, a position 
that can only be maintained if the United States retains 
its preeminent position in the economic field. 

I could sum up briefly this way: First in personal terms 
we need a healthy people. Mr. Richardson has, of course, 
directed his comments to the need for programs that will 
make us a more healthy people in a very physical sense. 
We need a healthy environment and Mr. Ruckelshaus has 
directed his remarks to programs that will make the en- 
vironment in this country more healthy. 

We also need a healthy economy, and Mr. Stein has 
been talking about the economy. I think it is only relevant 
to mention that in terms of the economy that we have a 
situation here that at the moment, again, obscures our 
vision because of temporary problems which will change 
once the problems move along. For example, when we 
consider the problem of unemployment, it must be noted 
that if the 1,200,000 who have been let out of defense 
plants and out of the Armed Forces since this adminis- 
tration came in were still in the Armed Forces and Viet- 
nam and defense plants, unemployment would be less 
than 5 percent today. But the cost would be too high. 
What we want is high employment, full employment to 
the extent that we can get full employment, but without 
the cost of war. We can have it. That is what our policy 
is directed to achieve. 

When we speak of a healthy economy, we are also 
speaking, as Mr. Stein mentioned—I heard his answer 
to the last question—of an economy in which the fires of 
inflation have been cooled. We are moving on that. We 
have made some progress, not enough, but we have made 
some. 

At this particular point, it is essential that whether 
it is in having to make the hard decision to veto a public 
works bill which would not speak to the problem of unem- 
ployment now, but would enormously escalate the prob- 
lem of inflation a year or 2 or 3 or 4 years from now, or 
whether it is in speaking to the leaders of labor and man- 
agement and calling upon them to be responsive and re- 
sponsible in their wage-price decisions in seeing that they 
are not inflationary, the United States, of course, if it is 
going to have a healthy economy, must move in those par- 
ticular areas, as well as in others. 
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Also, when we speak in terms of our health, we must 
speak in terms of how we accomplish some of these goals. 
Let me now speak quite directly about a problem that I 
know has been the subject of many editorials, editorials of 
newspapers and, of course, on television and radio, to the 
extent that you are permitted to doso. 

First, it has become rather common practice to berate 
the American system. Now, without being a bit jingoistic, 
and being totally objective, let’s examine this system of 
ours, examine it in terms of the problems that I have just 
mentioned. Health: It would be very easy at the time that 
we are looking at the problems of the distribution of health 
care to throw the baby out with the bath water and to fail 
to recognize that at the present time while we have enor- 
mous problems which need to be dealt with, of distributing 
health care fairly so that everybody who needs medical 
care can get it, we must handle that problem without 
destroying what we also enjoy, the best medical care in 
the world in terms of quality. That is why our medical 
program and our health program is not one that throws 
out the present medical care system. It builds on it. It re- 
forms it. It corrects it. 

Let’s look at the environment for a moment. Here one 
is tempted, as he goes into a place like Los Angeles, and I 
will be there in a few hours, and you see the smog, that 
yellow ugly smog hanging over the city or when you go 
down the Potomac and see the filth in that river, one is 
tempted to say: Wouldn’t it be great if we didn’t have 
automobiles? Wouldn’t it be great if we didn’t have all 
these factories? Wouldn’t it be great if we could go back to 
the way it was in the beginning? 

The answer is: not at all. I have been and you have 
been to countries who do not have the problems of the 
environment created by an industrial society. Those coun- 
tries and those peoples, of course, would very much like 
to have those problems if that was the cost of raising their 
standard of living. 

That is why Mr. Ruckelshaus, and this administration, 
has emphasized, and will continue to emphasize an attack 
on the problem of the environment, but recognizing that 
the genius that created the industrial might of the United 
States, that created the problems in the environment, can 
be put to the task of cleaning it up. This we will do, and 
this we believe we can accomplish, consistent with main- 
taining our system. 

In terms of our economy, when we talk about how we 
can change it and how we can deal, for example, with 
problems like the wage-price escalation, it, of course, has 
not gone unnoticed that many at this time tend to throw 
up their hands and conclude that the only answer to the 
problem is to go to wage and price controls. Some nibble 
at it at the edges and say, well, we ought to have a wage- 
price board, or others go all the way and say, why not 
wage and price controls? When you talk to management, 
however, they want wage controls. When you talk to labor, 
they want price controls. When you talk to Government, 
they recognize, as we recognize that you cannot have wage 
controls without price controls and any of us, as I was—I 





was in the OPA for a few months in 1942 before I went in 
the service—you cannot have wage and price controls 
without rationing. 

It would help us on the unemployment problem. I just 
checked and found we had 47,000 in the OPA in World 
War II enforcing all the regulations in wage and price 
controls over the country. It was not working because it 
will not and cannot in peacetime. 

So, despite the fact that a majority of the American 
people, when asked, “Do you believe there should be wage 
and price controls?” they say yes, if they had them for a 
while, they would say no with a vengeance; one, because 
they do not work in peacetime in controlling the problem, 
and two, because the cost in terms of snuffing out the dy- 
namism and strencth of the American economy would be 
a cost much too high to pay. 

When we are talking about the system we must take 
the necessary steps to correct the problems that are wrong 
about it, but recognize that it is a system that has never- 
theless produced today more jobs, higher wages, and 
greater opportunity than any system in the world. Before 
lightly changing it or reforming it in a way that changes 
its character, let us also have this in mind. 

I look, for example, at the Soviet Union, and those of 
you who have traveled in the Soviet Union several times, 
as I have—my first trip in 1959, and my last in 1967— 
have noted the significant change that has occurred there. 
There we find that they have moved more and more to a 
system of rewards rather than every man according to his 
ability, and receiving according to his needs, because the 
other will not work. 

At a time when we find them moving—and, may I say, 
others who are trying the total socialistic approach—mov- 
ing our way, we could make no greater mistake than to 
move their way. 

What are the economic miracles in the world today? 
Japan: a different system from ours in terms of govern- 
ment, but relying very, very heavily on private enterprise 
and private incentives. Germany: a different system from 
ours in terms of government, but again, private enterprise 
oriented, private incentives. 

Here is the United States of America. At this particular 
time, as we look around the world, we should not turn 
away from what is really the great source of our strength. 

Now, I have mentioned the personal health that is 
very important, the health of our environment, the health 
of our economy, and I should also touch upon the health 
of government. Government in this country needs some 
major surgery. It is too fat. It has in many cases too many 
useless limbs; some need to be chopped off. Certainly it 
needs to be reduced in size. Most of all, of course, it needs 
an infusion of leadership and responsibility at local and 
State levels which is going to be essential if you are going 
to have improvement of government in this country. 

That is why revenue sharing and government reorgani- 
zation are very high on our agenda. There is not much sex 
appeal in these programs unless you talk to mayors or 
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Governors or county officials who say, please give us the 
money or we cannot nay our payrolls. 

But on the other hand, they are enormously important 
because the United States cannot go into this last third of 
a century with competition, when we are going to have to 
be at our best, with an unhealthy government structure, 
We have to thin it down and get it ready for the race. Itis 
not ready for the race. That is why at the present time we 
are strongly advocating these changes. 

There is one other kind of health that the Nation needs, 
I don’t want to sound here like a moralist or a preacher, 
although I have great resnect for preachers and moralists, 
This Nation needs moral health. By moral health, I use 
the term in a very broad sense. 

Don Rumsfeld, I know, has addressed himself to the 
problem of drugs and, I assume, of law enforcement. | 
have stated categorically, and I state it again here today, 
that in this administration, the era of permissiveness in law 
enforcement has come to an end. We are going to continue 
to support strong laws dealing with criminal elements, to 
support law enforcement officials up and down this land, 
and continue to have a program that will reduce the rising 
crime and eventually reverse it. 

One of our most substantial achievements has been 
that in cities over 100,000, that in 61 of them the crime 
rate went down in the last quarter, and in the city of Wash- 
ington, it went down for the first time in almost 20 years. 
This kind of progress is, of course, significant, but more 
needs to be made. 

Let me now address myself to the narrow, but in a sense, 
decisive issue of drug control. I will not elaborate on what 
Don Rumsfeld said, except to say that we are dealing 
very effectively with the problem at its source. Our ar- 
rangement with the Government of Turkey: to the great 
credit of the Turkish Prime Minister, we have stopped 
that source to a great extent, and it will be totally stopped 
by next year. We are dealing with it in law enforcement 
and better education. 

But the fundamental problem of drugs goes beyond 
that. You can stop the source of supply in one country and 
if there is enough demand they will go some place els. 
You can have the strongest laws possible, and if there is 
enough demand and use, you will have to add more 
officials. 

What we really need is to get at the fundamental cause 
and the fundamental cause has to do, as all of you know, 
with basically a problem in our society. We must recognize 
that the problem is no longer a black problem, it is no 
longer a ghetto problem; it never was, as a matter of fact, 
although it was predominant. It has moved to the suburbs 
and the upper-middle class and upper class. It is par 
ticularly a problem among younger people. It is not just 
limited to veterans. It goes far beyond that. All these 
things we know. 

The real problem, fundamentally, gets down to why; 
why do people take them? There we find the fundamental 
challenge of our time, a challenge that opinion leaders 
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have to meet. If individuals have something to live for, if 
individuals have something to believe in, then the tend- 
ency to throw up their hands, to retreat, to give up on 
life, is substantially reduced. 

But as a society comes to the point where there is 
negativism, defeatism, a sense of alienation, it is inevi- 
table that younger people will give up. They will turn to 
drugs, to any other kind of activity that is, of course, dis- 
ruptive of a society. 

I address myself at this point to this particular question 
for a reason that I think is quite relevant in view of the 
announcement that I made on July 3. I said then that 
the United States was entering its bicentennial era, be- 
cause 5 years from July 4th of this year we will celebrate 
the 200th anniversary of the United States of America. 

We wonder what kind of a nation we are going to be 
then. Well, I will flatly predict that 5 years from now 
we will still be the richest nation in the world. If we want 
to be—and this will depend upon the American people— 
we need to be. We will still be the strongest nation in the 
world. But the critical question is whether the United 
States will be a healthy nation, a healthy nation not simply 
with a healthy government and a healthy economy and 
a healthy environment and a healthy physical system 
insofar as we personally are concerned, but healthy in 
terms of its moral strength. 

On that, there is a question. That question is raised 
often in your editorial columns that I have noted, because 
I read many of them. It should be raised. But I would 
only suggest that part of the reason for raising it is that 
again we tend to allow the problems of the moment to 
obscure our vision of the future. We tend to allow our 
faultt—and we have many—to obscure the many virtues 
of our society. 

I will not list them. Let us simply say that world 
leadership—oh, I know all the criticisms: the United 
States can’t be trusted with power; the United States 
should recede from the world scene and take care of its 
own problems and leave world leadership to somebody 
else, because we engage in immorality in the conduct of 
our foreign policy. Let’s take a look. 

We have been in four wars in this century, and four 
times young Americans have gone abroad. We have done 
s0 without any idea of conquest or domination. We have 
lost hundreds of thousands of lives and we have not gotten 
a thing out of any of it, and we have helped each of our 
enemies, after each of the wars, get on his feet again. 

We made our mistakes. We make them now, for ex- 
ample, as we made them in previous wars. Let me say 
this: Think for a moment. What other nation in the 
world would you like to have in the position of pre- 
eminent power? What other nation in the world that 
has what it takes would have the attitude that the United 
States has, as far as its foreign policy is concerned? 

Here is a nation that did not seek the pre-eminent world 
Position. It came to us because of what had happened 

in World War II. But here is a nation that has helped 
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its former enemies, that is generous now to those who 
might be its opponents, a nation that, it seems to me, 
is one that the world is very fortunate, in a way, to have 
in a position of world leadership. 

In terms of our domestic policies, I think we can 
truly say we have some problems. They are quite signifi- 
cant, and we like to look at those problems; not only look 
at them, but we must work on them, and constantly see 
that America is revitalized and reinvigorated. 

But as we look at those problems, the enormous strengths 
of this country can only be appreciated once you have 
seen other countries, great as they are and as much as 
they have to offer, and come back to see what we have 
in America. I am not speaking of wealth. I am speaking of 
freedom. I am speaking of opportunity. I am speaking of 
concern; concern that people have not only for people 
here, but for people in other places. 

When we presented the program on July 3d, some 
of you who may have heard it will note it was in the 
Archives Building. I am often asked, as I am sure many 
of you are who are in Washington, what is your favorite 
building? My usual answer is the Lincoln Memorial, par- 
ticularly at night, with the light shining on the statue of 
Lincoln. But I would say that in terms of the most im- 
pressive building; impressive because it has the appear- 
ance of the ages there, it has to be the Archives, more 
impressive than the Capitol, the Lincoln Memorial, or 
the Jefferson Memorial or the White House itself. 

The great marble columns give you the feeling of 
the past and what the Nation stands for, and you know 
that the building is one that holds the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, the great 
documents that started the Nation at the beginning. 

Sometimes when I see those pillars I think of seeing 
them on the Acropolis in Greece. I think of seeing them 
also in the Forum in Rome, great, stark pillars—and I 
have walked in both at night, as I have walked down by 
the Archives at night from time to time. 

I think of what happened to Greece and to Rome, and 
you see what is left—only the pillars. What has happened, 
of course, is that great civilizations of the past, as they have 
become wealthy, as they have lost their will to live, to im- 
prove, they then have become subject to the decadence 
that eventually destroys the civilization. 

The United States is now reaching that period. I am 
convinced, however, that we have the vitality, I believe 
we have the courage, I believe we have the strength out 
through this heartland and across this Nation that will see 
to it that America not only is rich and strong, but that it 
is healthy in terms of moral and spiritual strength. I am 
convinced it is there. I am convinced, as I talk to crowds 
of people. I am convinced as I see a group of young people, 
500 of them, going off to Europe, as I saw yesterday, from 
50 States. 

But I also know that people need to be reassured. The 
people who can reassure them are opinion leaders, editors, 
television, radio commentators, teachers, even perhaps 
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Presidents and politicians. At the present time, I will sim- 
ply say in raising these problems, I don’t raise them in any 
sense of defeatism; I don’t raise them in the usual sense 
of pointing out that the United States is a country torn by 
division, alienation, that this is truly an ugly country; be- 
cause I don’t believe that. 

I honestly believe that the United States, in its pre- 
eminent position in world leadership, has in its hands the 
future of peace in the world this last third of a century. I 
honestly believe that the United States has the destiny to 
play a great role, but I also know we cannot play it unless 
this is a healthy land, with a healthy government, a 
healthy citizenry, a healthy economy, and above all, the 
moral and spiritual health that can only come from the 
hearts of people and their minds, and that will only come 
as people are reassured from time to time, as we discuss 
our faults and as we correct our faults, reassured. Keep 
them in balance. 

Don’t let the problems of the moment obscure the great 
and good things that are going on in this country. It is 
that that I would suggest to the editors and other opinion 
makers here: that from time to time, maybe once a month, 
that message might come through. 

NOTE: The president spoke at 2:56 p.m., c.d.t., at the Holiday Inn, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Louis Armstrong 


Statement by the President on the Death 
of the Jazz Musician. July 6, 1971 


Mrs. Nixon and I share the sorrow of millions of Ameri- 
cans at the death of Louis Armstrong. One of the archi- 
tects of an American art form, a free and individual spirit, 
and an artist of worldwide fame, his great talents and 
magnificent spirit added richness and pleasure to all our 
lives. 


NOTE: The statement was made available by the White House Press 
Office on board Air Force One en route to San Clemente, Calif. It 
was not issued in the form of a White House press release. 


On July 9, Leonard Garment, Special Consultant to the President, 
represented the President at funeral services in New York City. 


Department of the Navy 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Charles L. Ill 
To Be Assistant Secretary (Installations and Logistics), 
Succeeding Frank P. Sanders, Who Will Become 
Assistant Secretary (Financial Management ). 


July 7, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Charles L. Il] to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


(Installations and Logistics.) Ill will succeed Frank P. 
Sanders, whose designated area of responsibility will be. 
come Financial Management, succeeding Charles A. 
Bowsher, who has resigned. 

Since July 1969, Ill has been serving as Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Navy, with responsibilities in the 
areas of shipbuilding and environmental control. In his 
new post he will be responsible, principally for all matters 
related to the procurement, supply, and disposal of ma- 
terial; the acquisition, utilization, alteration, maintenance, 
and disposal of real estate and facilities; printing and pub- 
lications; and labor relations with respect to contractors 
with the Department of the Navy. 

Ill, 45, was born in Newark, N.J. He is a graduate of 
Brown University (B.A., 1949). In 1952 he joined E. C. 
Page Consulting Radio Engineers of Washington, D.C, 
which later became Page Communications Engineers, Inc. 
He became a member of the executive committee and 
senior vice president, marketing with Page. 

In 1965, Ill left Page to become involved as a private 
investor in develonment of broadcast and real estate prop- 
erties. He joined the staff of Citizens for Nixon-Agnew in 
1968 and from November 1968 to January 1969 worked 
in the office of the President-elect on matters relating to 
the Department of Defense. 

Ill is married to the former Florence Mary Hessenbruck 
of Paoli, Pa. They have four children and reside in 
Potomac, Md. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Disaster Assistance for Nebraska 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance for Repair of 
Damage Caused by Thunderstorms and Tornadoes. 
July 7, 1971 


The President today announced a major disaster for 
Nebraska. The President’s action clears the way for use 
of Federal funds for disaster relief to several counties in 
northeastern Nebraska struck by severe thunderstorms, 
tornadoes, strong winds, and rains. 

Federal funds available will be used for debris clear- 
ance, repair or restoration of roads, streets, and bridges and 
other damaged public property. The Office of Emergency 
Preparedness regional staff in Denver, Colo., under Re- 
gional Director Donald G. Eddy, is coordinating the Fed- 
eral response in administering the President’s funds al- 
located to this disaster. 

The storms struck northeastern Nebraska during the 
period June 4 to June 15. This is the second time the area 
has been declared a major disaster this year. The Pres 
dent declared the area a major disaster in February after 
major flooding. State officials estimate property damage 
at nearly $21 million including over a million dollars 
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in agricultural damages. Preliminary estimates by the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness indicate that assistance 
available under Public Law 91-606 will exceed $700,000. 


yore: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Cancer Cure Program 


Statement by the President Following Senate Approval 
of the Conquest of Cancer Act. July 7, 1971 


The Senate deserves the thanks of all Americans for its 
prompt bipartisan action today in passing the Conquest of 
Cancer Act introduced by Senator Dominick and co- 
sponsored by 67 Senators of both parties. This measure 
represents an important part of the “total national com- 
mitment” to an intensive campaign to find a cure for can- 
cer that I called for in my State of the Union Message 
and in my special message to the Congress on a National 
Health Strategy. Another essential part of that commit- 
ment was the additional $100 million I asked for cancer 
research. The Congress has already met that request, and 
I signed the bill on May 25. 

But money alone will not be enough. The way we or- 
ganize our work in this field is also extremely important. 
It was for that reason that on May 11, I proposed legis- 
lation to establish the Cancer Cure Program that would 
be independently budgeted, with its Director responsible 
directly to the President. 

Now that the Senate has acted on this program. I urge 
prompt agreement by the House of Representatives so 
that we can swiftly lengthen our strides against the dreaded 
ravages of cancer, bringing new hope to all Americans— 
and indeed bringing new hope to the world. 


NoTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Advisory Council on Intergovernmental 
Personnel Policy 


Announcement of Appointment of the Members of 
the Council. July 8, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
the following persons to the Advisory Council on Inter- 
governmental Personnel Policy: 

Chairman 
Ersa H. Poston, of New York, president, New York State Civil 
: Service Commission, Albany, N.Y. 
Vice Chairman 
ARA GUNDERSON, of South Dakota, consultant to Veterans 


Administration on equal empl i i 
: ployment opportunity, Rapid 
City, S. Dak. a, 3% : 





Members 
Representing State Government 


James A. ALLoway, of New Jersey, president, New Jersey Civil 
Service Commission, Trenton, N.J. 


Stan.ey K. HatHaway, of Wyoming, Governor of Wyoming, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Representing Federal Government 

Joun Witutam Jounston, of Maryland, Director, Office of Per- 


sonnel and Manpower, Agency for International Development, 
Chester, Md. 

Bernarp E. Ket y, of Washington, Regional Director, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Seattle, Wash. 

BERNARD Rosen, of the District of Columbia, Executive Director, 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Representing Labor 

JoserH Rosinson, of Minnesota, executive director, Minnesota 
State Employees Union, St. Paul, Minn. 

James F. Marsna tt, of Ohio, president, Assembly of Government 
Employees, Columbus, Ohio 

Representing Educational Institutions 

Brewster C. Denny, of Washington, dean, Graduate School of 
Public Affairs, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Orrin B. Conaway, Jr., of West Virginia, professor of American 
government and administration, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Representing Local Government 

Bert W. Jounson, of Virginia, county manager, Arlington, Va. 

Wiiiiam J. Conner, of Delaware, ‘county executive, New Castle 
County, Del. 

Joun D. Driccs, of Arizona, Mayor of Phoenix, Ariz. 

Representing the Public 

Currrorp Scott GREEN, of Pennsylvania, judge, Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Council was authorized by the Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-648), which the 
President signed into law January 5, 1971. It is to report 
to the President and to the Congress its recommendations 
concerning intergovernmental cooperation in the develop- 
ment of personnel policies and programs by Federal, State, 
and local government units. 


It is the intent of the act that the recommendations of 
the Council relate to: 


—Improving the quality of public administration at 
State and local levels of government, particularly 
in connection with programs that are financed in 
whole or in part from Federal funds; 

—Strengthening the capacity of State and local gov- 
ernments to deal with complex problems confront- 
ing them; 

—Aiding State and local governments in training their 
professional, administrative, and technical employees 
and officials; 

—Aiding State and local governments in developing 
systems of personnel administration that are respon- 
sive to the goals and needs of their programs and 
effective in attracting and retaining capable em- 
ployees; and 

—Facilitating temporary assignments of personnel be- 
tween the Federal Government and State and local 
governments and institutions of higher education. 

The Council is to submit an initial report 18 months 

after its establishment. The President may terminate the 
Council at any time after the third anniversary of its 
establishment. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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Department of Transportation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Benjamin 
Oliver Davis, Jr., To Be Assistant Secretary (Safety 
and Consumer Affairs). July 8, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Benjamin Oliver Davis, Jr., to be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Transportation (Safety and Consumer Affairs) . 
Davis will succeed Willard J. Smith who resigned effec- 
tive July 1, 1971. 

Davis retired with the rank of lieutenant general from 
the U.S. Air Force in February 1970 and until July of 
that year served as Director of Public Safety, City of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Since November 1970, he has held the 
position of Deputy Assistant Secretary of Transportation 
for Safety and Consumer Affairs. In September 1970, 
he assumed the additional responsibility of Director of 
Civil Aviation Security in the Department of Transpor- 
tation. 

A 1936 graduate of the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, Davis began his military career as 
a second lieutenant in the Infantry. In May 1941, he 
entered advanced Flying School and is now rated a 
command pilot. 

Davis served in several command capacities in Korea 
and the Far East before his assignment to Germany in 
1957 as Chief of Staff, 12th Air Force, USAFE in 
Ramstein, Germany. He remained in Germany until 1961, 
when he was named Director of Manpower and Organi- 
zation, Deputy Chief of Staff, Programs and Require- 
ments, Headquarters, USAF in Washington, D.C. He 
became Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff, Programs and 
Requirements, in February 1965 and in April of that year 
assumed the post of Chief of Staff for the United Nations 
Command and U.S. Forces in Korea. 

In August 1967, Davis assumed command of the Thir- 
teenth Air Force at Clark Air Base in the Republic of the 
Philippines. He became Deputy Commander in Chief, 
U.S. Strike Command, MacDill Air Force Base, Florida, 
in August 1968, and held the position until his retirement. 

Among the military decorations awarded General Davis 
are the U.S.A.F. Distinguished Service Medal and the 
U.S. Army Distinguished Service Medal. He is also a 
recipient of a Silver Star, the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
and a Legion of Merit with two oak leaf clusters. 

Davis was born in the District of Columbia on Decem- 
ber 18, 1912. He currently resides in Rosslyn, Va. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Display of Flags at the 
Washington Monument 


Proclamation 4064. Dated July 6, 1971. 
Released July 8, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The Washington Monument stands day and night as 
America’s tribute to our first President. The fifty American 
flags that encircle the base of the Monument represent our 
fifty States and, at the same time, symbolize our enduring 
Federal Union. 

As this Nation’s 200th year approaches, I believe that it 
would do all Americans well to remember the years of our 
first President and to recall the enduring ideals of our 
Nation. 


As an expression of our rededication to the ideals of 
America and in accordance with the joint resolution of 
Congress of June 22, 1942 (56 Stat. 377), as amended by 
the joint resolution of December 22, 1942 (56 Stat. 
1074), which permits the flag to be displayed at night 
“upon special occasions when it is desired to produce a 
patriotic effect,” it is appropriate that our national colors 
henceforth be displayed day and night at the Washington 
Monument. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim that, effec- 
tive July 4, 1971, the fifty flags of the United States of 
America displayed at the Washington Monument in the 
District of Columbia be flown at all times during the day 
and night, except when the weather is inclement. 

The rules and customs pertaining to the display of the 
flag as set forth in the joint resolution of June 22, 1942, as 
amended, are hereby modified accordingly. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this sixth day of July, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-sixth. 


RicHarp NIxoN 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:37 am, 
July 9, 1971] 


NOTE: Proclamation 4064 was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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Department of the Interior 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John W. 
Larson To Be Assistant Secretary (Program 
Policy). July 9, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to 
nominate John W. Larson to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior (Program Policy). He will succeed Carl L. 
Klein, who has resigned. 

Larson, 36, is presently a partner in the San Francisco 
law firm of Brobeck, Phleger and Harrison. He joined 
the firm in 1962 after graduation from Stanford Univer- 
sity Law School. He also earned an undergraduate de- 
gree from Stanford University (BA, 1957). 

A native of Detroit, Larson presently resides in Ross, 
Calif. He is a member of the faculty of the Practicing Law 
Institute, the American Bar Association, and California 
Bar Association; is married and has one child. 


note: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Mississippi River Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Maj. Gen. 
Charles Carmin Noble To Be a Member and President 
of the Commission. July 9, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to 
nominate Maj. Gen. Charles Carmin Noble, U.S. Army, 
to be a member and President of the Mississippi River 
Commission. Noble will succeed Maj. Gen. Andrew 
Peach Rollins, Jr., who is being reassigned to the posi- 
tion of Deputy Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, effective August 15, 1971. 

Noble, 55, is presently serving as Engineer, U.S. Army, 
Vietnam, and Commanding General, U.S. Army Engi- 
neer Command, Vietnam. He has served as staff engineer 
with commands in Europe and Korea, and in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in the office of Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
as Director of Civil Works. 

A graduate of the United States Military Academy, 
West Point (1940), Noble has also attended the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (M.S., 1948) and 
George Washington University (M.A., 1964), the U. S. 
Army War College, and the National War College. 

He has been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal, Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, and Army Com- 
mendation Medal; is married, and has five children. 

The Mississippi River Commission directs the study 
and plans activities which will correct and deepen the 

el and protect the banks of the Mississippi River, as 
well as improving navigation, preventing flooding, and 
Promoting commercial trade. 





It has seven members, three civilians, three members 
representing the Army Corps of Engineers, and one mem- 
ber representing the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Summer Child Feeding Program 


Letter From George P. Shultz, Director of the Office 

of Management and Budget, to Senator Clifford P. Case 
of New Jersey. Dated July 8, 1971. 

Released July 9, 1971 


Dear Senator Case: 

Thank you for your July 2 letter concerning the sum- 
mer child feeding program (non-school). 

As you know, the President last week signed H.R. 5257, 
and we have already initiated the steps necessary to fund 
all of the applications received from cities and states for 
this program, which as you say amount to some $33 mil- 
lion. We earlier had concurred with the Department of 
Agriculture in increasing last year’s program threefold 
up to a total of $18.1 million. There is considerable reason 
to believe on the basis of last year’s experience, that many 
states will not utilize the full amounts available to them, 
and there is further concern, which the Department of 
Agriculture has quite properly expressed, that such rapid 
expansion of a program such as this can lead to abuses of 
the program. Unfortunately too, the program is not 
focused, as we believe it should be, so that truly needy 
children receive the maximum benefits. 

Nevertheless, because of the President’s very strong 
feeling that needy children should have fully adequate 
and nutritious meals, we agree with the Department of 
Agriculture that the applications from the various cities 
and states should be accepted and approved, and we are 
cooperating with the Department of Agriculture to pro- 
vide the necessary funds, including Section 32 funds, to 
accomplish this. We will also work closely with the De- 
partment to ensure that the program will be adminis- 
tered in accordance with the intent of the Congress, and 
that abuses are minimized. We also have in mind, as does 
the Department, the importance of proceeding rapidly, so 
that the full benefits of the program will be realized this 
summer as intended. 


Sincerely, 
Georce P. SHULTZz 
Director 
[Honorable Clifford P. Case, United States Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 20510] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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Dorothy Elston Kabis 


The President’s Message Read at Memorial Services for 
the Treasurer of the United States. July 9, 1971 


The untimely death of Dorothy Elston Kabis is a blow 
not only to her friends and associates, but to the country 
in whose service she lived and died. 

Her dedication to good government was unwavering, 
her organizational talents unsurpassed, her sense of 
humor unfailing. The eloquence, perseverance, and tire- 
less devotion of “Dottie” Kabis to the important causes 
she espoused gave her immeasurable influence in count- 
less areas of national endeavor. 

She provided the modern American woman a stirring 
example around which to build her life, and proved to 
all of us the unlimited potential for achievement by 
women in our society. 

The Republican Party is proud to claim her. But we 

are even prouder that she shared her talents with the Na- 
tion. As we who worked with her and knew her best now 
memorialize the enduring good she did, we also set the 
tone for what will be a nation’s lasting tribute. In our 
hearts, as in the hearts of her friends across the country, 
there will always be a special place for Dorothy Elston 
Kabis. 
NOTE: The message was read at memorial services for Mrs. Kabis 
at the National Presbyterian Center in Washington by Senator 
William V. Roth, Jr., of Delaware. The President was represented 
at the services by Mrs. Virginia H. Knauer, Special Assistant to 
the President for Consumer Affairs, and Mrs. Patricia Reilly Hitt, 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (Com- 
munity and Field Services). 

The message was not issued in the form of a White House press 


release. As printed above, it follows the text made available at San 
Clemente, Calif. 


United Nations Day, 1971 


Proclamation 4066. July 9, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Each year on October 24, the people of America and 
the world join in the formal observance of a truly global 
occasion, one that transcends political, cultural, religious, 
and calendar differences in its promise for all mankind: 
the anniversary of the United Nations Charter. This fall, 
as the United Nations completes its twenty-sixth year of 
service to the world, United Nations Day is an occasion 
to look back with gratitude and a measure of pride, and 
to look ahead with determination and hope. 

Reviewing the work of the United Nations since 1945, 
we can see a substantial record of accomplishment in the 
world body’s major areas of endeavor—“to save succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge of war . . . and to 
promote social progress and better standards of life in 


larger freedom,” as the Charter states them. The United 
States will continue in the future, as it has in the past, to 
support the efforts of the UN in these great tasks. 

At the same time, this country and its fellow member 
countries of the UN must act together to meet the new 
problems this new decade thrusts upon us. Through the 
UN, we all share stewardship over the planet Earth: to. 
gether we face the challenges of coordinating measures to 
heal and protect the world’s fragile ecosystems; of ensur. 
ing that the resources of the sea are developed for the 
benefit of all mankind; of promoting international co. 
operation in the use of outer space. Through the UN, we 
all share responsibility for making the human community 
more humane: together we face the challenges of curb- 
ing such vicious international crimes as narcotics traffick- 
ing, air piracy, and terrorism against diplomats; of mod- 
erating explosive population growth; of protecting the 
human rights of prisoners of war and refugees. 

The roots of American commitment to the United Na- 
tions go far deeper than the words of a charter signed at 
San Francisco or the glass and steel of a headquarters in 
New York—they spring from the hearts of the American 
people. With the world in urgent need of a dynamic, effec- 
tive international organization, it is appropriate for us as 
a people and as individuals to renew our sense of tough- 
minded dedication to making the UN work. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission for the Observance of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the United Nations, under the chairman- 
ship of Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, recently sub- 
mitted to me its recommendations for measures to increase 
the effectiveness of the United Nations and of American 
participation therein. I am giving this useful report close 
study, and I commend it to the attention of every con- 
cerned citizen. Only “we the peoples of the United Na- 
tions,” who ordained the UN Charter and charged it with 
man’s highest hopes, have the power to make it succeed. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RIcHARD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate Sunday, 
October 24, 1971, as United Nations Day. I urge the 
citizens of this Nation to observe that day with community 
programs which will express realistic understanding and 
support for the United Nations and its associated 
organizations. 

I also call upon the appropriate officials to encourage 
citizens’ groups and agencies of communication—pres, 
radio, television, and motion pictures—to engage in ap- 
propriate observance of United Nations Day this year 
in cooperation with the United Nations Association of 
the United States of America and other interested 
organizations. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this ninth day of July, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-sixth. 

RicHarp NIxoN 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:22 am. 


July 12, 1971] . 
note: The proclamation was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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Captive Nations Week, 1971 


Proclamation 4065. July 9, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


From its beginnings as a nation, the United States has 
maintained a commitment to the principles of national 
independence and human liberty. In keeping with this 
tradition, it remains an essential purpose of our people to 
encourage the constructive changes which lead to the 
growth of human freedom. We understand and sympa- 
thize with the efforts of oppressed peoples everywhere to 
realize this inalienable right. 

By a joint resolution approved on July 17, 1959, the 
Eighty-Sixth Congress authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation each year designating the 
third week in July as Captive Nations Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the week 
beginning July 18, 1971 as Captive Nations Week. I in- 
vite the people of the United States of America to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and activities, and 
I urge them to give renewed devotion to the just aspira- 
tions of all peoples for national independence and human 
liberty. 

In Witness WuerEorF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this ninth day of July, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventh-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-sixth. 


RicHarp Nixon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:22 am., 
July 12, 1971} 


note: The proclamation was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


July 6 


The President met at the White House with union 
and management leaders of the steel industry. 

The White House today released the “Report to the 
President on the Economic Position of the Steel Industry 
from the Cabinet Committee on Economic Policy” (54 
pages and appendices, processed ). 


During his visit to Kansas City, Mo., the President 
telephoned former President Harry S Truman in Inde- 
pendence. 


July9 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Spencer M. Williams of California to be a United 
States District Judge for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia vice a new position created by Public Law 91-272, 
approved June 2, 1970; and Paul Benson of North Dakota 
to be a United States District Judge for the District of 
North Dakota, vice Ronald N. Davies retiring. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released July 6, 1971 


Press conference of George P. Shultz, Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, 
following the President’s meeting with 
union and management leaders in the 
steel industry. 

List of participants in the briefing for media 
executives on the President’s domestic 
policy initiatives, held at Kansas City, Mo. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted July 6, 1971 


JosEPH H. BLATCHForD, of California, to be 
Director of Action (new position). 

CHARLOTTE T. REID, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for a term of 7 years from July 1, 
1971, vice Thomas J. Houser. 

Peter G. NasH, of New York, to be General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term of 4 years, vice Arnold 
Ordman, term expired. 

BRERETON STURTEVANT, Of Delaware, to be an 
Examiner-in-Chief, United States Patent 
Office, vice George A. Gorecki, resigned. 


Submitted July 8, 1971 

CHARLEs L. ILL, of Maryland, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. 

MALcoLm M. Lwcas, of California, to be a 
United States District Judge for the Cen- 
tral District of California vice a new posi- 
tion created by P.L. 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 

LAWRENCE T. Lypicx, of California, to be a 
United States District Judge for the Cen- 
tral District of California vice Thurmond 
Clarke, deceased. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 1, 1971 

HR. 1161.....-..-......- Public Law 92+) 
An Act to amend section 402 of the Agr. 
cultural Trade Development and Assistanc 
Act of 1954, as amended, in order to remove 
certain restrictions against domestic wine 
under title I of such Act. 


a Ee ne eee Public Law 92-4 
An Act to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 to provide a 10 per centum 
increase in annuities. 

TERR. GHGs cctinientictnincnes Public Law 92-44 
An Act to continue until the close of 
June 30, 1973, the existing suspension of 
duties for metal scrap. 

ee Public Law 92-43 
Joint Resolution providing for the obsery. 
ance of “Youth Appreciation Week” during 
the seven-day period beginning the second 
Monday in November of 1971. 

Dy Geetha dddesdatacnnse Public Law 92-45 
An Act to amend section 14(b) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to extend 
for two years the authority of Fedenl 
Reserve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon was in California at the cutoff time 
of this issue. Releases issued in California but not re- 
ceived in time for inclusion in this issue will be published 
next week. 
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